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Memorabilia. 


que longest paper in the Autumn number 
of the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research is a journal relating to 
the operations before Quebec from 8 May, 
1759, to 17 May, 1760, kept by Colonel Mal- 
colm Fraser, who was then a lieutenant in the 
78th Foot (Fraser’s Highlanders). Brigadier 
R. O, Alexander, D.S.O., supplies an intro- 
duction, giving a biographical account of 
Malcolm Fraser, who settled in Canada, mar- 
ried twice and had a goodly number of des- 
cendants. The journal is well annotated. A 
well-known, but always impressive fact con- 
cerning the battle on the plains of Abraham, 
is the small number of men on both sides 
engaged. ‘‘I am pretty certain,’ writes 
Fraser ‘‘our numbers did not exceed four 
thousand men, the Regiments being very 
weak, most of them being under three hun- 
dred men each.’’ A footnote gives the 
numbers of the British as 4,500 with 3,000 
actually in the front line; of the French 
as 5,000. Fraser’s summing up of the battle 
is: 





We had only about five hundred men of our 
Army killed and wounded. but we suffered an 
irreparable loss in the death of our commander 
the brave Major-General James Wolfe, who 
was killed in the beginning of the general 
action; we had the good fortune not to hear of 
it till all was over. 

We were much interested in Mr. C. 
floulkes’s ‘Some Criticism of Military 
Equipment, 1066-1900.’ Chief points of 
criticism century by century are the way in 
which defensive armour impeded movement, 
and the bad balancing of the swords. There 
is an interesting passage about the so-called 
‘banded mail”—chain armour with an 
addition of leather—‘ a fabric which has 
coy all antiquarians for nearly a cen- 
jury.” 

_ This fabric of mail and its use as a defence 
interested me so much that I experimented 





with a shirt of mail weighing 29lb. brought to 
me by Colonel T. E. Lawrence from Aleppo. 
I first tried laying it over a leg of mutton and 
found that a sharp blow with a stick (not a 
sword), drove the mail into the flesh—clear 
proof that a thick under-garment was essen- 
tial. Next I put on the shirt over a fisherman’s 
jersey—not a thick padded garment—and found 
that even so there was such a drag of the whole 
shirt that it was difficult to raise the arm 
rapidly, and, further, it was impossible to 
bend the arm freely, as the mail collected in 
the bight of the elbow. Lastly, after many 
struggles it took two men to get the shirt off 
over my head. 

The helm worn by the Normans in Bayeux 
tapestry—‘‘ most practical, for its pointed 
shape is the first attempt to provide a * glanc- 
ing surface ’’—was strangely, in the thir- 
teenth century, eoneenaiiel by a flat-topped 
helm, the very thing to deal a blow upon. The 
fifteenth-century armour is accounted the 
best-designed; still it had its faults and 
developed new faults as time went on. Indeed, 
the writer remarks that while the craftsman 
invariably improved his tools in the sense of 
making them more useful and handy, the 
military designer seems to have worked in the 
opposite direction. The eighteenth century 
aimed at splendour on parade more than effec- 
tive equipment for fighting, and unnecessary 
magnificence has been pursued even to our 
own times. Nevertheless, Mr.  ffoulkes, 
though he urges that the fighting-man should 
be reasonably equipped, and gives many in- 
stances of absurd equipment, has some 
judicious words about the desirability of keep- 
ing for proper places and times “the 
brilliant equipment of peace-time’’ as part 
of that colour and pageantry needed as “‘ an 
antidote to depression.’’ 


MANY people find the subject of bees an 

interesting one ’’—Mr, John Crompton 
begins thus his article ‘The Outside of the 
Hive’ in Blackwood’s Magazine for this 
month. ‘‘They read books about them and 
become fascinated.’’ We confess that we are 
of that number, and that we have seldom read 
any writing about bees which we have en- 
joyed so much as this one. There are twenty 
good things we might pick out to offer our 
readers ; we take two. First about the bee’s 
sting. ‘‘ The average man greatly exaggerates 
the possibility of being stung.’’ The bee who 
approaches a human being mostly does so 
‘** just to have a look at him (make no doubt 
about it, bees are immensely curious about 
human beings).’’ One has to know when buzz- 
ing is bluff and when it is meant seriously. 
““ There is a certain note in the hum of a 
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hive that is going to be dangerous.’’ The ex- 
perienced bee-keeper hearing this, makes off. 
Not for him to fight the bees; for once really 
and fully aroused they are invincible. 

When news of a “ flow’’ of honey in the 
world of inconspicuous flowers which the bees 
love has reached the hive, there is an instant 
exodus. Some of the bees dash off at ran- 
dom, too much excited to follow the well- 
informed accurately led host, These lose 
themselves: and it is often they who are 
found buzzing about inside the house. 

Mr. Crompton winds up with robber-bees 
—their cleverness and their evil effect upon 
all their acquaintance and the story of how 
they once served a man who had stored about 
400 lbs. of honey in a “‘ bee-proof’’ shed. A 
robber somehow got wind of it, somehow got 
inside. The owner one afternoon arrived to 
find his bee-proof depository almost hidden in 
a black cloud of bees. His own hive invaded 
the shed; other hives heard the uproar and 
joined his. The shed became almost solid 
with bees and resounded like a power-house. 
Those of them who, swollen with honey, could 
not get out by the cracks through which they 
had entered, were passing honey with their 
tongues to rows of friends waiting outside. 
In such behaviour the thoughtful onlooker 
may see a token of the predominance of the 
hive over the bee. Perhaps another token 
of this is the fact that the bee is never satis- 
fied. However full the hive she will work 
while there is anywhere honey to be gathered. 


E have received from Messrs. James 
Townsend and Sons, of Exeter, a 
brochure (2s. 6d.) entitled ‘A Cruwys Mor- 
chard Notebook (1066-1874)’ compiled by 
Mrs. M. C. Cruwys. We have found here a 
great deal both instructive and entertaining ; 
the little work ought to find its place on the 
shelves of any antiquary who makes special 
study of local history, and in particular of 
the Devonian. Mrs. Cruwys begins with quot- 
ing a discussion of the name Cruwys Morchard 
by Professor Max Forster, of Munich Univer- 
sity. Morchard in its Domesday form is 
‘*Mor-cet,’’? Old British, with the meaning 
“‘ great wood.’’ Cruwys goes back, he thinks, 
to a Norman-French cruz, from the Latin 
crux; or may be to a Cornish loan-word 
*cruys from the Latin. There is a difficulty 
in the fact that the occurrence of De Cruwes 
in a familv document c. 1200 points to Cruwys 
being originally a local name deriving from 
some conspicuous cross or crossway.  Pro- 
fessor Forster is inclined to locate this in 
England. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 


[" is commonly stated, on the ultimate 

authority of Dallaway,! the historian of 
Western Sussex, that the Collins family had 
been established in Chichester for several 
generations as respectable tradesmen, and 
attempts have been made to show that a 
certain Richard Collins, who paid hearth-tax 
for a house in South Street in 1670, was the 
poet’s grandfather,2 and a certain Thomas 
Collins, Mayor of the city in 1619, a direct 
ancestor.5 All this may be dismissed as empty 
conjecture. We shall find sufficient reason 
to believe that Collins’s grandfather was 
Roger Collins, who, according to such evidence 
as is available, was a native of Essex, 
Wherever he may have originated, Roger 
Collins was neither a tradesman nor, let us 
hope, respectable; for the epithet was not 
usually applied to the Anglican clergy, even 
in the seventeenth century, unless its 
appropriateness in a particular case had been 
called in question. 

Roger Collins has a place of his own, though 
a small one, in the history of his adopted 
county, and must be well known by name to 
the more active members of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society. According to the 
record on his tombstone he died on Nov. 21, 
1707, at the age of eighty-three, which indi- 
cates 1624 as the date of his birth. How and 
where he spent his youth is, so far, a 
mystery. He was certainly a staunch Angli- 
can, and therefore, presumably, a Royalist; 
and it would not be surprising to discover 
that he had fought for the King in the Civil 
War and had afterwards maintained some 
kind of passive resistance to the Puritan 
domination.4 He has not been traced among 


1‘A History of the Western Division of the 
County of Sussex,’ by James Dallaway. The 
book is indispensable for the background 0 
Collins’s life, though the account of Collins 
himself (vol. i., pp. 184-6) is disappointing. 

2 William Durrant Cooper in ‘Sussex Arch- 
aeological Collections,’ vol, xxiv., p. 80. 

. Moy Thomas, ‘ Poetical Works of 
William Collins,’ pp. 1xi.-lxii. 3 

4 That, perhaps, may account for his exe 
crable handwriting, which Mr. W. D. Peckham 
at first supposed to be that of “ Robert Meret 
alias Mariat a shoomaker and parish Cleark 
Before discovering the error Mr. Peckham ha 
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the graduates of any university, and it was 
not till after the Restoration, when he must 
have been about thirty-six years of age, that 
he prepared to take Orders. He was or- 
jained deacon by the Bishop of Chichester on 
Nov. 28, 1662, admitted vicar choral of the 
Cathedral on Jan. 20, 1662/3, and ordained 
priest a month later.5 

The year 1662 is memorable for the Act of 
Uniformity, which had the effect of expelling 
wme two thousand of the Puritan clergy 
fom the Church. Of those who remained 
there cannot have been many having qualifi- 
cations in music, and Roger Collins, as both 
a“ singing man’”’ and a person suitable for 
ordination, must have been a_ valuable 
recruit, Within a few years he collected an 
impressive number of pluralities. He was 
rector of St. Olave’s, Chichester,® as well as 
vicar choral of the Cathedral, from 1662 until 
his death ; rector of Rumboldswyke from 1670 
to 1693; rector of East Wittering from 1688 
to 1707, resigning a few weeks before his 
death; vicar of Hunston (united, then as 
now, with North Mundham) for the last year 
of his life ; and sequestrator’ of St. Andrew’s, 
Chichester, for the last seven years.8 On 
Feb. 26, 1664, at the village of Tangmere, in 
Sussex, he married Wilmot Duffield,? a resi- 
dent of Tangmere, though probably not a 





expressed the hope that Meret was “ more 
skilful with the awl than with the pen.” He 
adds, however, that “much may be forgiven 
him for having recorded trades as well as 
names.” (See Mr. Peckham’s Introductions to 
his unpublished transcripts of the Parish Re- 
isters of St. Olave’s, Chichester, and Rum- 
ldswyke, in the Library of the Society of 
Genealogists.) 

5BM. Ad. MS, 39326 (22), ff. 1880-1885. 
For information about the office of vicar choral 
se Mr. W. D. Peckham’s article on ‘The 
Vicars Choral of Chichester Cathedral,’ in 
‘Sussex Archaeological Collections,’ vol. Ixxviii. 
PD. 126-159. Roger Collins continued to serve 
lor the rest of his life, being succeeded by 
Thomas Evans on Jan. 20, 1707/8 (pp. 152-3). 
§For some interesting notes on the history 
of this chureh (one of the most ancient in 
England) see Mr. W. D. Peckham’s article, 
‘The Parishes of the City of Chichester,’ in 
Sussex Archaeological Collections,’ Vol. Ixxiv. 
(pp. 84-5). It appears that Roger Collins was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter, who took 
the patronage into their own hands for the 
frst time on this occasion. 

' That is, vicar of the parish for all practical 
purposes, but there must have been a doubt 
vhether the living was technically vacant. In 
sich cases it was usual to grant a “ sequestra- 
Sy of the fruits of the benefice. 

| ad. MS. 39326 (22), ff. 1878, etc. 

Ibid. ff. 1879 and 1882. 





native. 
Close of the Cathedral Church of Chichester, 
Clerk,’’ and we know on other authorit 
he still occupied a house in the Cathedral 
Close in 1670, and was liable for hearth tax.10 
It is probable that he continued to live there 
for the greater part of his life, and that that 
is the house in which his grandson died in 
1759. Apparently he was in residence at 
Hunston q 

vicar, as he described himself as ‘‘ of Hun- 
ston’ in his will, and his daughter Judith 
was married there; but he was not appointed 
to Hunston until 
exactly a year before his death. 


The husband is described as “‘ of the 


that 


uring his short period of office as 


Nov. 13, 1706, almost 


Wilmot Collins died Jan. 13, 1692/3, and 


was buried in St. Olave’s Church.!! There, 
nearly fifteen years later, her husband also 
was buried. It appears from the inscription 
on the tomb that he claimed a coat-of-arms, 
described thus: ‘‘ Vert, a gryphon segreant 
or with a molet for difference. 
paling: Argent a chevron sable between three 
Cornish choughs.’’!2 A griffin segreant or, 
on a field vert, is distinctive of the ancient 
family of Collins or Collin (subject to much 
variation of spelling) of Kent and Essex ;5 
and we learn from the pedigree that Edward 
Collin or Collen, second son of William of 
that name, of Beauchamp Roding, in Essex, 
had a son Roger, who appears, so far as we 
can tell in the absence of exact dates, to be 
of the same generation as the Roger Collins 
who afterwards appeared in Sussex.4 
probable that the two were identical. 
impaled arms resemble those of the Duffields 
of Buckinghamshire,15 also a family of long 
descent; and we remember that the maiden 
name of Roger’s wife was Wilmot Duffield. 


Collins. Im- 


It is 
The 


It is fortunate that the will of Roger Collins 


has survived,!6 for it goes a long way to 
establish his identity as the poet’s grand- 
father. 
sole executrix, and is the principal legatee. 
He also remembers his son Charles, his son 
William, William’s daughter Elizabeth, and 


His daughter Judith is appointed 











ths District 
Summarised Ad. MS. 39416 A. 


10 William Durrant Cooper in ‘ Sussex Arch- 


aeological Collections,’ Vol. xxiv. 


» p. 84. 
11 Ad. MSS. 39326 (22), f. 1879, and 5699, f. 177. 
12 Ad. MS. 5699, f. 177. See also Fane Lam- 


barde in ‘Sussex Archaeological Collections,” 
Vol. lxxiv., p. 


193. 
13 Harl. MS. 5181, p. 6. Illustrated in Ad. 


MS. 14307, f. 10 


iv. 
14 Harl. MS. 1398, f. 5. See also Harl. MS. 


1541, f 


» f. 224v. 
15 Illustrated in Harl. MS. 1533, f. 49. 
16 See the collection of Chichester Wills in 
Prohate Registry, Winchester. 
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his grandson George Payne.” It is easy to 
discover that the elder son, Charles, was bap- 
tized in Chichester Cathedral on Feb. 8, 
1665/6.18 It will be necessary to say more 
about him at a later stage, but it had better 
be remarked at once that his will is also ex- 
tant, and that he is found to have remem- 
bered to their advantage his nephews, William 
Collins and George Payne, ‘‘ Dr. in Physick,’’ 
and, much less to their advantage, his nieces, 
Elizabeth and Anne Collins. Knowing that 
William Collins the poet had a cousin named 
George Payne, by profession a doctor, and 
that his two sisters were named Elizabeth and 
Anne, we cannot doubt that he is identical 
with the William Collins named in the will. 
Still further evidence, if any is required, is 
afforded by the memorial tablet to several 
members of the Collins family which was 
placed in the Church of St. Andrew by the 
poet’s sister Anne, and may still be seen. 
The arms there displayed are identical with 
those of Roger Collins, being ‘‘ Vert, a griffin 
segreant or.’’19 

Judith Collins, the elder daughter of 
Roger, was baptized at the Cathedral on 
April 17, 1667.29 On Jan. 21, 1706/7, she was 
married to John Scott, of Eltham, in the 
County of Kent,21 ranking as a “‘ gentleman ”’ 
according to the strict usage of the period. 
Whether the marriage was in some way 
disastrous, or whether the hand of an enemy 
has been at work, we have no means of know- 
ing; but it is a fact that, opposite the record 
of the marriage in the Register of Hunston, 
in ink which shows no sign of fading, are the 
words ‘‘ Woeful Day.’’ On Feb. 3, 1708/9, 
John Scott, this time described as ‘‘ of the 
City of Chichester, gentleman,’’ was bound 
in the sum of £100 for the due performance 
by his wife of the terms of Roger Collins’s 
will.22 This, taken in conjunction with the 


17 So persistent is the belief that George 
Payne was related to Collins on the Martin side 
that Bloxam (‘ A Register of Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen College in the University of Oxford,’ Vol. 
vi., p. 255) even invents a genealogical table 
showing an unnamed sister of Elizabeth Mar- 
tin as the wife of William Payne of Midhurst. 
Bloxam is indebted to the “ valuable Memoir ” 
of Moy Thomas, but has improved upon his 
original. 

18 Ad, MSS. 39326 we 4 f. 1879; 5699, f. 180v. 

19 See Ad. MS. 5699, f. 176. The mullet “ for 
difference ”’ in the arms of Roger Collins is the 
sign of a third or fourth son, and would not 
be transmitted to descendants. 

20 Ad. MSS. 39326 (22), f. 1879; 5699, f. 183. 

21 Ibid. See also ‘Sussex Marriage Licences ’ 
(Sussex Record Society), ? 131, 

22 Ad. MS. 39326 (22), f. 1892. 








note in the Parish Register, can hardly {aij 
to raise an unpleasant suspicion of the 
character of John Scott; on the other hand, 
the sums involved are so trifling that it js 
difficult to see how the executrix or her hus 
band, even if unscrupulous, could have found 
much scope for irregularity. It is possible 
that any default there may have been was 
due to carelessness or laziness. 

We know of another daughter who is not 
mentioned in the will of Roger Collins: 
Anne, the wife of William Payne, of Mid. 
hurst, and mother of George. No record has 
been discovered of either her baptism or her 
marriage, and it is probable that both events 
took place at St. Olave’s, the registers of 
which, for long periods, are missing. Her 
name is revealed by the will of her husband, 
who died in 1723, leaving bequests to his wife 
Anne Payne, his children, George, William 
and Anne, and his brother-in-law, “ William 
Collins of the City of Chichester in the said 
County of Sussex Haberdasher,”’ the latter 
being appointed executor.25 The date of the 
marriage must have been earlier than 1703, 
as George Payne, in the evidence which he 
gave before the Barons of the Exchequer in 
1737, in the action Collins versus Diggens, 
stated that he was thirty-four years of age 
at that time.24* We know nothing more of 
Anne Payne, There is no reason to doubt 
that she was happy with her husband and her 
promising sons, unless the habit of giving 
food advice, which seems to have been a 
amily failing, may sometimes have darkened 
the domestic scene. 

William Collins, whose name has been res 
cued from oblivion by the genius of his son, 
was probably the youngest of the family, and 
certainly the younger son. The date of his 
birth is unknown, and it is very likely that 
his baptism, as well as that of his sister 
Anne, was recorded in the missing register of 
St. Olave’s. According to the memorial tablet 
in St. Andrew’s he died in 1734 at the age 
of sixty; but as we know the actual date of 
his death on better authority—Sept. 3, 
173325—we cannot accept the date reached by 
calculation, 1674, as more than approximately 
correct. Happily, nothing in the affairs 0 
Collins the poet depends on the exact age of 
his father. 








23 See the collection of Chichester Wills in 
the District Probate Registry, Winchester. 
Summarised Ad. MS. 39416 A. 

24 P.R.O. E. 1383/37/76. F : 

25 So it was stated by his widow in the action 
Collins versus Diggens, but the decisive fact is 
that his will was proved on Nov. 5, 1733. 
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It was not unusual for the younger son of 
acountry clergyman to go into trade. Though 
he seems to have grown into a haberdasher by 
1720,% there can be no doubt that the elder 
William Collins was a hatter in his earlier 
career, for he is so described not only in the 
record of his own marriage but also in the 
records of two other marriages for which he 
stood as sponsor.27 It is said that John Caryll, 
the friend of Pope, was one of his customers,”8 
The site of his shop in East Street, Chichester, 
is now occupied by a branch of the National 
Provincial Bank, which is so inconveniently 
close to the structure of St. Andrew’s Church 
as to raise a suspicion that the ground had 
ben intended originally either to be occupied 
by a rectory or to be part of the churchyard. 
However that may be, it is probable that 
William Collins’s choice of premises was in 
some way connected with his father’s tenure 
of the living of St. Andrew’s. In that case 
he must have opened his business later than 
Dec. 20, 1699. 

In the Parish Register of Ernley, a village 
near Chichester, is recorded the marriage on 
Feb. 13, 1703, of ‘“‘Mr. Wm. Collins of 
Chicht Hatter and Eliz. Martin of West 
Wittering.’”’29 The bride was the daughter of 
Edmund and Magdalen Martin of Southcott 
Farm, in the neighbourhood of Cackham 
Tower, between East and West Wittering.% 








% According to the will, already quoted, of 
William Payne, his brother-in-law, which is 
op al 15, 1720, and was proved on March 
7, 1723. 

2 Those of John Groome, of West Grinstead, 
on April 27, 1711, and Randall Stanton, of 
Havant, on Jan. 10, 1711/12. See ‘ Sussex Mar- 
riage Licences,’ (Sussex Record Society), pp. 
188 and 192. 

% The statement seems to rest on the auth- 
ority of Moy Thomas alone, ‘ Poetical Works of 
William Collins,’ 1866, p. xii., note). It is 
unfortunate that no reference is given to the 
“frequent entries ” in Caryll’s accounts read- 
ing “To Collins of Chichester for a hat.” 
Presumably the accounts in question are those 
now in the British Museum. 

2 Ad. MS. 5699; f. 221. For the licence see 
Ad. MS, 39456, f. 59. 

® Mr. Curtis, Churchwarden of West Wit- 
tering, re-discovered in 1937, in the course of 
some alterations, a grave in the church, 
covered by a stone slab, which had been for- 
gotten for an indefinite time. The inscription 
is remarkably clear, and reads: 

Here Lyeth the Body of Edmund Martin 
of Southcott in this Parish he 
east December the 18th 1704. 

Also Magdalen the Wife of the said 

Edm. Martin she died May the 20th 

Anno. 1705.” 

Those are Collins’s maternal grandparents. 





Their elder daughter, Elizabeth, was born in 
1704,51 in time to ensure for herself the ex- 
pectation of receiving £15 on her twenty-first 
birthday: £5 under the will of her grand- 
father and £10 under that of her maternal 
grandmother. The second daughter, Anne, 
was born in 1705 or 1705, and grew up with 
the prospect of being £15 poorer than her 
sister when she came of age. For many years 
these were the only children, 

The little that we know of the elder William 
Collins proves that he served his native city 
conscientiously and with some distinction, 
though not in such a way as to deserve even 
a local immortality in his own right. He was 
mayor of Chichester in 1714,5 and had, pre- 
sumably, been elected an alderman at some 
earlier date. We hear of him in 1716 as one 
of the city fathers who prepared a dinner to 
celebrate the visit of the Prince of Wales; 
when the Prince, having heard of the dinner, 
changed his route so as to avoid Chichester, 
and the aldermen consumed the feast them- 
selves.54 In this and the following year, and 
probably earlier and later, he was one of the 
churchwardens of St. Peter the Great.55 In 
1721 he was mayor of Chichester for the 
second time,56 and on Jan. 1 of that year, 
according to the old style of reckoning, his 
only son, William, was baptized.%” 

We heard of the elder Collins again in 1727, 
in connection with a financial transaction 
which led to litigation with some of his neigh- 
bours. The Church of St. Bartholomew had 
been smashed to pieces in the siege of Chi- 
chester during the Civil War, and the ground 
belonging to the rectory, about 2 acres, was 
cultivated as farm land.38 About 1682 the 
Dean and Chapter granted a lease of the 
property to Paul Burrard, of Lymington, 
who claimed that his nominal occupancy of 
the rectory entitled him to tithes to the value 
of 4s, 4d. a year from every householder in 
the parish. Burrard had some difficulty in 
enforcing his claim, ‘‘ the parishioners,’ 

31 Baptized at St. Peter the Great on March 
6. Ad MS. 5699, f. 184. 

32 The date of Anne’s birth seems to rest on 
tradition alone, but in this case the tradition 
cannot be far wrong. 

33 Hay, ‘ History of Chichester,’ p. 572. 

34 ‘Sussex Archaeological Collections,’ Vol. 
xix, p. 147. 

35 Ad. MS. 39461, f. 105. 

36 Hay, ‘ History of Chichester,’ p. 572. 

37 Register of St. Peter the Great Chichester. 

38 Dallaway, op cit., Vol. i., p. 171; Burrell’s 
notes in Ad. MS. 5689, f. 21. 
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according to Burrell, ‘‘ pretending they ought 
not to pay Tythes as they have neither Church 
nor Minister.’’ The contention seems not un- 
reasonable; but an action at law in 1690°9 
against some of the defaulters was apparently 
successful, and all went well for a number of 
years. In 1727 Alderman Collins acquired a 
sub-lease of the property® from Burrard’s 
son and successor,*! and in that year and in 
1730 brought actions at law against several of 
the parishioners to compel the payment of 
tithes.42 In 1735 the second Paul Burrard 
died,“ and the following year a new lease 
was granted by Dean Hayley to Elizabeth 
Collins, the alderman’s widow, who there- 
upon began proceedings on the familiar lines 
against a merchant, a gardener, an inn- 
keeper and a private inhabitant. The de- 
positions in this case are useful for the 
evidence of George Payne,*5 who reveals his 
age among other particulars of himself, The 
last that we hear of the property in connec- 
tion with the Collins family is in 1747, when 
the rights under the lease were sold for £260 
to John Backshell and Thomas Ball, ‘‘ during 
the lives of Lucy Burrard, widow of Paul 
Burrard esq. [the second] decsd., Harry 
Burrard,* son of the said Paul and Lucy, and 
William Collins, son of Eliz. Collins, widow, 
deceased, and the life of the longest liver of 





39 P.R.O. E, 112/749/19. 

40 According to Mrs. Collins, who told the 
Court of Exchequer in her action against 
Diggens and others that her husband took over 
the lease from Burrard on 10 March, 1727; but 
Collins himself had told the same Court in 1730 
that he had held the lease for seven years or 
thereabouts. 

41 Paul Burrard. the elder had died in 1706. 
See Sir Sidney Burrard’s ‘The Families of 
Borard and Burrard,’ p. x. 

42 P.R.O. BE. 112/1301/7; E. 112/1301/43. 

43 ‘The Families of Borard and Burrard,’ p. 
x. 

44 P.R.O. E. 112/1302/54. For the Depositions 
E. 134/11 George II, Mich. 8: allaway 
(Vol. i., p. 195, note b) refers to a slight sum- 
mary of the case of “Collins v. Digons” in 
Hutton Wood’s ‘Tythe Cases’ (Vol. iv., p. 
568), but does not mention the plaintiff’s rela- 
tionship to Collins the poet. 

45 P.R.O. E. 133/37/76. 

46 Afterwards Sir Harry Burrard, distin- 
guished as a general. He lived till 1791. It is 


probable that the Burrard family pers, 
which were dispersed in 1885, contained relics 
of Collins or of the Collins family. Colonel 


Sir Sidney Burrard allows it to be stated that 
he knows nothing of the disposal of these 





papers as he was in India when the sale took 
place, and did not succeed to the title till many | 
years later. 


them.’’47 The value of the tithes according 
to Burrell, was about £15 a year.%® 
P. L. Carver, 
(To be continued.) 


ST. HELENA DURING NAPOLEON’S 
CAPTIVITY. 


The following is a list of the principal 
houses of the Island of St. Helena and their 
occupants during the captivity of the Em. 
peror Napoleon. 
AtaRM COTTAGE. 

chant. 

Atarm House. Mr. T. H. Brooke, Colonel 

Wynyard, Sir T. Reade. 

ARMsTRONG’s CorNER. Mr. Saul Solomon. 
Arno’s Vate. Mr. R. Barker, Contractor. 


Mr. T. McRitchie, Mer. 


Barcor’s (Half Tree Hollow). Lieut. R. 
Armstrong. 

Bamsoo Hence. Mrs. Lambe (?), 

Bavian’s. Mr. W. Janisch (Partly), 


Bearcror?’s (Rock Cottage). 
Wynyard, 

Briars, THe. Mr. Balcombe, and all the 
Naval Commanders in Chief. 

CasTLE, Tue. Sir George Cockburn. 

Cuvuss’s Spring. Captain J. Bennett. 

Cuusp’s Serine Corrace. Mr. T. S. Rains- 
ford, Inspector of Police (?), 

CrevcH’s Puarn. Mr. D. Ibbetson, A.CG. 


Colonel E. B, 


until 1818, 
Deapwoop. Mr. T. Breame, Farmer. 
East Lopez. Mr. C. Blake, Asst. Secy. 
Sheriff. 
Enrietp (See Knoll House). Dr. Melliss, 


Dr. Thomas Shortt, and perhaps Dr. 
Baxter. 

Farry Lanp. Mr. T. Greentree. Member of 
Council. 


Farm Lopce. Lieut, Colonel Smith, cmdg. 
St. Helena Artillery, 

Friar’s Lopce. Mr. G. Doveton. 

Hermitace, Tue. Built by the Rev. B. J. 
Vernon, Jnr. Chaplain, 

Horse Pasture Farm. See Woodlands, 
West. 

Hurr’s Gate. Dr. Papps, Major C. Harn 
son, Bde, Major. 

Hourr’s Gate Corrace. 
Vicarage, : 

Kent Corrace. Rev. Richard Boys, Senior 
Chaplain. 


47 P.R.O. C.P. 25 (2) 1224, Hil. 21 Geo, II. 
48 Ad. MS. 5689, f. 21. 
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Kxotzcomse’s. Sir George Bingham, Brig. 
General, Pine Coffin. 

Kyott House. See Enfield. 

Kyotz Corracz. Lieut. J. Shortis. 

Lemon Grove. Mr. W. H. Seale, Asst. 
Accountant. 

Lurrxin’s. Mr. T. Breame, Junior. 
Matpivra. Major Hodson (in the winter). 
Mason’s. Miss Mason. 

Mosquito Corrace. Mr. B, A. Wright, 
Accountant, 

Mount Pueasant. Sir William Doveton. 
Myrette Grove. Mr. D. Leech, Asst. 
Accountant. 

NewrounDLanD. Mr. C. Weston, Gaoler 
(farm), 

Qaxtanps. Mr. Robert Leech, Member of 
Council, Major D. Kinnaird. 

Qax Bank. Major C. R. G. Hodson. 
Perxin’s (Elder Cottage). Mr. J. Lowden, 
(farm). 

Pink Grove. Mr. W. Julio. 

PrantaTion Houser. Sir H. Lowe, 


Post Orrice. Sir P. Malcolm, Officers’ 
Mess, 

Prince’s Lopcr. See Knoll Cottage. 

Prospect. Mr. T. H. Brocke, Secy. to 
Government. 

Rep Hitt Corrace. Lieut. D, K. Pritchard. 

Rosinson’s. Mr. J. Robinson (Farmer). 

Rock Mount. Mr. J. Bagley, Farmer. 

Ross Corracs. Mrs. Greentree. 

Rosemary Hatt. Count Balmain and Baron 
Sturmer. 

Ross Corrace. Messrs. Balcombe and Coy. 

Rurat Rerreat. Lieut. Col. J. A. Wright, 
emdg, St. Helena Infantry. 

§tr. Marrnew’s Vicarace. Marshal Ber- 
trand and late D. Ibbetson. 

Sane Vattzy. Dr. Kay, Medical Supt. 

Stove Top Corrace (Half Tree Hollow). 
Lieut. R. Armstrong. 

Sunny Sipe. Rev. B. J. Vernon. Partly. 

Swantey Vattey. Mr. J. Knipe, Farmer. 

Terrace Knott. Mr. A. Beale, Dpty. Secy., 
and Baron Gourgaud. 

Taompson’s Woop. Capt. & Qrmaster, Mr. 
C. Sampson, 

Trap Cor. Lieut. N. Kennedy. 

Vircin Hatt. Mr. Daniel Hamilton, Far- 
mer and husband of ‘‘ The Rosebud.” 

Watsro’. Balcombe & Co., Count Las 
Casas, 

West Lopez. As Thompson’s Wood. 

Wittow Banx. Mr. J. Legg, Farmer. 





Woopitanps East. Mr. J. Des Fountain. 
Storekeeper. 

Wooptanns West. Mr. S. and later Mr. R. 
Knipe. 

Woop Cor. Mr. Richard Leech, son of Mr. 
Robert Leech, Storekeeper. 


Dr. Baxter. Untraced, possibly at Puan- 
TATION HovseE, 

Mr. __ Brabazon. Master Attendant, 
Jamestown. 

Major A. Emmet. Untraced, possibly 
Jamestown. 

Lieut. Basil Jackson. 1. Shared a cottage 
with Lieut. H. W. Wortham. Possibly Rose 
Corrace. 2. Partly at Mr. Clingham’s 
cottage at Longwood Gate. 3. Terrace Knoll. 

Lieut.-Col. Lyster. Untraced. Possibly at 
PLANTATION Hovse. 

Major Power. Untraced. 

Capt. H. H. Pritchard. Supt. of Tele- 
graphs, Ladder Hill. 


Major Gideon Gorrequer lived at Planta- 
tion House with Sir Hudson Lowe. The 
senior officers of the troops had houses pro- 
vided for them at Francis Plain, Lemon 
Valley and Deadwood. There were also 
many temporary huts and cottages at the 
latter place for the officers and their wives 
and families. 

G. C. Kircuine. 

Island of St. Helena, South Atlantic. 


A COMPLIMENT TO SIDNEY 
IN ‘HAMLET.’ 


THE name of Laertes’ Norman friend 
Lamord (‘ Hamlet,’ IV., iii., 91)! shows 
us how an emendation may go a progress 
through the minds of its various editors. In 
the First Quarto the name did not appear; 
in the Second it was ‘‘ Lamord’’; in the 
First Folio and all subsequent seventeenth- 
century Folios it was ‘‘ Lamound,” which 
Pope in his edition (1725) either emended or 
modernised to read “‘ Lamond.’’ Malone in 
his edition (1790) suggested that Shakespeare 
had probably written ‘‘ Lamode”’ (because 
of the context 





brooch indeed 
And gem of all the nation.2) 


Malone’s suggestion however, has never been 


1 Unless otherwise stated the line number- 
ings are from Joseph Quincy Adams’s ‘ Ham- 
let’ (Boston, 1929), which follows the 
“Lamord ” reading of the Second Quarto, 

2 IV, iii, 92-3. 
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confirmed, and the ‘‘Lamound’’ and 
‘‘Lamond’”’ readings have usually been 
accepted by modern editors,3 in spite of a 
rather general recognition of the authorita- 
tiveness of the Second Quarto (known as 
e Good ” % 

Lacking other evidence, | am inclined to 
think that the preference for the Folio and 
Pope readings is attributable to C. Elliot 
Browne’s suggested identification of Lamond 
with Peter Mount.4 ‘‘ It is not impossible,”’ 
observes Browne in the Athenaeum of July 
29, 1876, ‘‘that it may be an allusion to 
Pietro Monte (in Gallicised form), the 
famous cavalier and swordsman, who is men- 
tioned by Castiglione (‘ Il Cortegiano,’ b. 1) 
as instructor of Louis the Seventh’s Master 
of Horse.’’5 Despite the ingeniousness of this 
observation, the 1588 edition of ‘ The Cour- 
tier,’ with the English, French and Italian 
side by side in parallel columns (where 
Shakespeare could most easily have found the 
‘“‘Gallicised form’? Browne speaks of), 
hardly makes the identification of Peter 
Mount conclusive.® 

To return to the text of the play, we find 
that King Claudius’s reference to Laertes’ 
Norman friend is apparently intended to 
give Laertes the self-confidence necessary to 





3 Representative examples: Neilson and 
Thorndike, general editions (‘ Hamlet,’ ed. 
G. P. Baker), (Tudor Edition, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1921), and G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 
Ginn, 1936): “ Lamound ”; Clark and Wright 
(Globe Edition, New York, Macmillan, 1864), 
C. H. Herford (Eversley Edition, New York, 
Macmillan, 1903), J. R. Crawford (New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1917), Brooke, Cunliffe, and 
MacCracken (‘ Hamlet,’ ed. Brooke), 
York, Century, 1927), M. R. Ridley 
Temple Edition, E. P. Dutton, New York, 
1934), Hardin Craig (Scott, Foresman, New 
York, 1934): “ Lamond.” 

4 According to ‘Il Cortegiano del Conte Cas- 
tiglione,’ ed. Vittorio Cian (Firenze, 1929), there 
is some doubt as to the current identification 
of Pietro Monte. See p. 522 (‘ Dizionarietto 
Biografico ’). 

5 XLIX (Part 2), 148. Either Browne or the 
printer made a serious slip. Monte’s distin- 
guished pupil, Galeazzo Sanseverino, “ gran 
scudiero di Francia ” (‘Il Cortegiano,’ I, xxv, 
61-2), served his contemporary uis XII of 
France, not Louis VII, who flourished in the 
twelfth century. 

6 See ‘The Courtier of Baldessar Castilio ’ 
(London, 1588), A7, D5, Lév, X7v. The French 
form for the name is consistently “ Pierre 
Mont.” Though “ Lamound ” and “ Lamond ” 
may be explained as possible corruptions of 
“Mont,” “Lamord” (from the “ Good” 
Quarto) does not seem to be such a corruption. 











meet Hamlet in the fateful fencing-match,! 
Speaking at length, the King tells the irate 
Laertes that the Norman friend’s report 
envenomed Lord Hamlet that he 
could nothing do but wish and 

Your sudden coming o’er to play with him8 
Granted that the King is in a pretty awk. 
ward situation and must make the worse 
appear the better reason, the passage regard- 
ing the Norman friend possesses elements 
that not only serve no dramatic need but are 
actually contrary to dramatic effectiveness, 
it seems to me. 


In the first place, it is rather curious that 
a man whose outstanding fame consisted in 
horsemanship should have been made to 
report the merits of Laertes’ fencing. Had 
there been no ulterior motive involved, 
Shakespeare would probably have done the 
more logical thing: that is, chosen a fencer 
to compliment a fencer. In the second place, 
the brilliant compliment paid the horseman 
quite o’ercrows the dramatically more impor- 
tant one addressed to Laertes. In other 
words Shakespeare seems to have allowed this 
rather irrelevant gentleman to carry him far 
afield, and, as usual, it must mean some- 
what more than meets the eye, if Shake- 
peare fails to follow his dramatic instinct. 
From the doubly undramatic effect produced 





7 The dramatic situation in the First and 
Second Quartos is substantially the same except 
for about thirty-five lines in the latter havi 
to do with the Lamord episode: Haml 
informs the King by letter of his return from 
England at about the same time that Laertes 
is demanding redress for his father’s death and 
his sister’s madness. The King asks Laertes, 
Will you be rul’d by me?” (IV, iii, 57); 


whereupon Laertes consents, the King guar- 
antees satisfaction, and the Norman friend’ 


compliment is made the prologue to the King’s 
stratagem of sword-play. The leaner First 
Quarto reads: 

“ King. Leartes, content yourself; be rul’d by 


me, 
And you shall have no let for your revenge. 
Lear. My will, not all the world. 
King. Nay, but, Leartes, mark the plot I 
have laid; { 
I have heard him often with a greedy wish, 
Upon some praise that he hath heard of you, 
Touching your weapon, wish with all his 
heart 
He might be once tasked for to try your 
cunning.” . 
(The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeares 
‘Hamlet,’ ed. F. G. Hubbard [‘ University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and _Litera- 
ture,’ No. 8, Madison, 1920], IV, v, 6-13). 


8 IV, iii, 103-4. 
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by having a horseman compliment a fencer 
and by eclipsing a more important compli- 
ment with a less important one, we can but 
eonjecture that Shakespeare had in mind 
some particular horseman in whom he was 
very much interested. But would he have 
been very much interested in one Peter 
Mount, about whom little was known except 
that he was a cavalier? As usual again, 
Shakespeare seems to have preferred that 
which was nearest at hand and, above all, 
that which was most English. 

An examination of the passage in question 
will, 1 believe, reveal a feeling and know- 
ledge of horsemanship (a highly specialised 
art and science in Elizabethan times) far too 
subtle for the man Shakespeare, whose 
memories were still most closely associated 
with the draught-horses of Stratford, rather 
than with the fiery steeds of the barriers and 
tournaments. Despite the fact that such 
gentlemen of the ‘‘ manage ’’ as John Astley 
and Christopher Clifford had written about 
the need of unanimity of will and mind in 
both horseman and horse, Shakespeare 
might pass as one better versed in their 
mysteries than they themselves, if we judge 
him by the following quotation, 


. . . Two months since 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy. 
I’ve seen myself, and serv’d against, the 
French, 
And they can well on horseback; but this 
gallant 
Had witchcraft in’t! He grew unto his seat, 
And to such wondrous doing brought his 
horse, 
As he had been incorps’d and deminatur’d 
With the brave beast. So far he topp’d my 
thought, 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 
Come short of what he did.10 


The reader who knows the Elizabethan pen- 
chant for plagiarism and imitation! might 
wonder if Shakespeare is echoing some con- 
temporary gentleman whose life and writings 
he admired. 

In this connection it is interesting to note : 
first, that Shakespeare was to utilise just 
five years later Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia’ as the underplot of ‘ King 





$I am indebted to Sara Ruth Watson for 
this reference to Astley (‘ Art of Riding ’) and 
Clifford (‘Schoole of Horsemanshipe ’). 

WIV, iii, 30-8. 

1 See Harold Ogden White, ‘ Plagiarism and 
Imitation during the English Renaissance ’ 


(Harvard Studies in English, XII, Cambridge, | 


_ Mass., 1935) 


Lear ’ ;!2 secondly, that the ‘ Arcadia,’ pub- 
lished fourteen years before ‘ Hamlet’ and 
meanwhile re-edited three times,!5 had so far 
topped Shakespeare’s thought regarding 
horsemanship that it must be admitted that 
Sir Philip, the courtier, soldier, and scholar, 
was an English horseman par excellence. 

. . . So went the beast [says Sidney]: But he 
{the rider] (as if Centaurlike he had bene one 
peece with the horse) was no more moved, then 
one is with the going of his own legges .. . 
it seemed as he borrowed the horses body, so 
he lent the horse his mind. . .15 


If the ‘ Arcadia’ was as popular as the 


| numerous editions indicate, the more literary 


members of Shakespeare’s audience might 
easily have recognised in the foregoing pas- 
sage from ‘ Hamlet’ the life and writings of 
the ‘‘ President of noblesse and chevalrie,”’ 
the renowned Sir Philip whom Pugliano had 
taught that ‘‘souldiers were the noblest 
estate of mankind, and horsemen the noblest 
of souldiers.’’16 

As a sop for the groundlings the dramatist 
must nevertheless have felt the need of 
making the identification double sure. He 
had Laertes exclaim after the King’s vivid 
description of horsemanship: ‘‘ Upon my 
life, Lamord!’!? (which Shakespeare might 
have written ‘‘ Le Mort’’!8 or might have 


12 See ‘The Complete Works of Sidney,’ ed. 
A. Feuillerat, 4 vols. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1912-26), i, 206 ff. (Lib. 2, Ch. 10: “ The 
pitifull state, and storie of the Paphalgonian 
[sic] unkinde King. . .”). 

13 heaged g 522: 1593, 1598, and 1599. Further 
evidence of the popularity of Sidney’s romance 
is adduced from Abraham Fraunce’s ‘ The 
Arcadian Rhetoricke,’ pub. about 1588, and the 
play ‘ Mucedorus ’ ‘cf. the Arcadian hero 
Musedorus), pub. 1598. 

14 Another parallel, though not so close as 
that of the ‘ Arcadia,’ apears in ‘ Heliodorus, 
an Aethiopian Romance,’ trans. Thomas 
Underdowne (1587) and the Rev. F. A. Wright 
London, n. d.), pp. 90-1, with which Sidney was 
acquainted, but to which he probably owed 
nothing as a source for his famous passage on 
horsemanship. 

15 ‘ The Complete Works of Sidney,’ i, 178-9. 

16 Ibid., iii, 3. See also Sidney’s letters to 
his brother Robert, ibid., pp. 124-7 and 130-3, 
for additional evidence of his love of horses and 
horsemanship. (M. S. Goldman [‘ Sir Philip 
Sidney andthe Arcadia,’ Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature Urbana, 1934, xvii, 
Nos. 1-2, pp. 98-9] has made an interesting study 
of Sidney’s equestrian interests). 

17 TV, iii, 91. 

18 I am indebted to S, A. Tannenbaum for 
information regarding the possibility of 





“Lamord” and “ Lamound” being variants 
of the same word (letter of Oct. 24, 1937). Dr. 
| Tannenbaum points out that “ The main 
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known would be mouthed by the players in 
such a way as to suggest ‘‘ The Dead One’’). 
And for those who were inclined to nod at 
times, Shakespeare had Laertes call Lamord 
‘the brooch indeed And gem of all the 
nation,’’ which is almost exactly what Queen 
Elizabeth herself called ‘‘ The Dead Sidney,’’ 
‘“‘the jewell of her times.’’19 Moreover the 
matter of Norman descent need not have per- 
plexed the audience too much. Shakespeare 
may have been going Sir Henry Sidney (Sir 
Philip’s father) one better, for Robert Cook, 
Clarencieux King-of-Arms, back in 1568 had 
received £6 ‘‘ for making my Lord’s Peti- 

rewe’’ descend from a fictitious Angevin 


called William de Sidne.20 


DenvER Ewi1nG BavGuHan. 
East Carolina Teachers’ College, 
Greenville, North Carolina, U.S.A, 


LEVELAND ON TYRANNY.—The fol- 
lowing lines are by John Cleveland, 
buried 1 May, 1658, in the Church of St. 
Michael Royal, Colledge Hill, London—so 
there can be no doubt to whom they refer. 
Are they not apposite to certain characters of 
our day. 
Thus Tyranny’s a otal Palace, where 
Ambition, sweats to climb and nustle there; 
But when ’tis enter’d, what Hopes then 
remain? 
There is no Sallyport to come out again. 
For Mischief must rowl on, and gliding grow, 
Like little Rivulets that gently flow 
From their first bubbling Springs, but still 
increase 
And swell their Channel as they mend their 


ace; 
Till in a Glorious Tide of Villany 
They over-run the Banks, and posting fly 
Like th’ bellowing Waves in Tumults, till 
they can 
Display themselves in a full Ocean. 


J. F. Matureson. 


objection to regarding Lamord and Lamound 
as variants of the same word is the fact that 
they are both printed in italics, which means 
that in the printer’s ‘copy’ these words were 
written in Roman script, and in Roman script 
the letters r and n can hardly be mistaken for 
each other (but e and a may).” Two other 
points are notable: “‘ The running together of 
two words (le mord),” observes Dr. Tannen- 
baum, “is, of course, common enough”; but 
“neither in Elizabethan (‘ Secretary ’) ccript 
nor in Roman script is final d likely to be 
mistaken for t, or t for d.” 

19 Robert Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia, ed. 
Arber (London, 1870), p. 35. 

20 See Seventy-Seventh Report of the Histor- 
ical Manuscripts Commission (MSS. of Lord 
d2 L’Isle and Dudley), ed. C. L. Kingsford 
(London, 1925), 409. 
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LITURGICAL VESTMENTS IN STUART 
DAYS.—The late learned antiquary, Dr, 
F. G. Lee, in one of his historical works, 
which I forget, asserts that in the reign of 
James I, or thereabouts, the inhabitants of a 
Welsh parish, or of one in Hereford or Mon- 
mouth, in a seditious rising, found the 
ancient liturgical vestments in a known 
hiding place, and that Mass was celebrated 
with their use. At a date later than the 
author’s statement, I noted confirmation of 
the fact in one of the State Papers, but, not 
realising the importance that could possibly 
attach to the actions related, did not make 
a note of the reference. Can any of your 
readers supply me with the data, please? 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


“TJELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD IN. 

TENTIONS.”’—A French academician, 
M. Abel Hermant, remarked recently in one 
of his witty weekly notes on the purity of the 
French language, published in Le Temps, 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Lancelot,” that 
this proverbial phrase is common to the 
French and the English language. Asa 
matter of fact, it is also said in French: 
‘“L’ Enfer est pavé de bonnes intentions.” 
(Someone proposes now. that the sentence 
should le instead ‘‘ Le chemin de 1’Enfer 
etc.” The French Academy, however, does 
not admit the alteration although fuller in 
its meaning, sticking to the consecrated ver- 
sion). 

The phrase in English is mentioned by 
Bessel as it runs in the headline. Before 
him, George Herbert (1593-1632), wrote in 
his Jacula Prudentium: ‘‘ Hell is full of 
good meanings and wishings.’’ It would be 
interesting to know which of the two lan 
guages used it at first, it being obvious that 
the phrase is a translation from the one to 
the other. I am myself inclined to think 
that the French took the expression from the 
English, probably from Herbert, Dr. John- 
son retranslating it perhaps from the French, 
as it was adopted there more concisely. 
Exact French quotations only, however, may 
elucidate the matter. DC 


HURCH MOUNDS.—Can any reader give 
the name of any other churches besi 

Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire ; Edenham, 

Lincolnshire ; Maxey, Soke of Peterborough 
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that are built on artificial mounds? Also can 
any reason be suggested for these mounds? 


ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
Edenham Vicarage, Bourne, Lincolnshire. 


N IFRACOMBE LEGEND OF 1797.—In 
the Ilfracombe Museum is a portion of 
an old red petticoat, which, a notice tells 
us, was worn by an Ilfracombe woman, 
“Granny Scott ’? at the time of the French 
descent on Ilfracombe, and invasion of Fish- 
guard in 1797. The story as given on a printed 
card headed ‘The Legend of the Red Petti- 
coat,’ says ‘‘ There is a Tradition in Ilfra- 
combe that on 20 Feb., 1797, four French 
warships sailed up the Bristol Channel as far 
as Rillage Point. It is said that as all the 
men were away on active service, ‘ Old Betty 
Gammon’ went through the streets of Ilfra- 
combe, ringing an iron pestle and mortar, 
and beating a drum, to warn the inhabitants. 
She called all the women together, made them 
put their scarlet tticoats round their 
shoulders and paraded them on Wardhill. 
Thinking them to be red-coated soldiers, the 
French turned away, and a possible invasion 
was thus avoided. A fragment of the original 
red petticoat can be seen at the Ilfracombe 
Museum.’’ The notice there, however, places 
the incident at Combemartin. 

The story is very similar to that of the 
Welsh women and their red cloaks at Fish- 

ard, Pembrokeshire. The heroine here was, 
owever, Jemima Nicholas, whose tombstone 
records that she ‘‘ boldly marched to meet 
the French invaders who landed on our shores 
Feb. 1797.” 

In the history of ‘Ilfracombe Parish 
Church,’ by F. Nesbitt, 1906, it is said that 
“On Feb. 22, 1797, four French ships, two 
of which were frigates, scuttled a few coasting 
vessels in Ilfracombe harbour and then set 
sail for Wales, where they landed 1,400 
soldiers who on the next day surrendered 
themselves to Lord Cawdor, who had dressed 
up his miners in their wives’ scarlet petti- 
coats so as to make them look like soldiers. 
Tradition says that the speedy departure of 
the French from Ilfracombe was caused by a 
umiar ruse.” ‘In consequence of the 
French invasion two cannon were placed 
upon Lantern Hill. They were subsequently 
taken down and sent to Plymouth.” 

The Fishguard legend is well known, but 
when was the Ilfracombe or Combemartin 

first mentioned? Is it referred to in 
any publication earlier than 1906? What is 
of “Old Betty Gammon” or ‘‘Granny 








Scott ’’? Do their names occur in the burial 
registers of those churches? There is no men- 
tion of the story in ‘ Notes on Combemartin ’ 
by Kathleen M. Toms, 1902, although ex- 
tracts from the churchwardens’ accounts are 
given for 1797-1805. Who is the authority 
for Lord Cawdor’s having dressed up his 
miners in their wives’ scarlet petticoats ? 


G. H. Wartow. 
Redcot, Halstead, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


YPSOPHILA.—I have been told that 
there is a popular version of this name 
in the north of England: ‘‘ gipsy fellow,”’ 
“‘ gipsy follower,’’ or something of the kind. 
Could any northern reader confirm this and 
give me the exact form used ? 
By the way, who bestowed upon the pretty 
plant the name it bears and for what reason ? 
What has it to do with gypsum? 


J. E. H. R. 


HE TREADMILL.—tThe first date for this 
word given in the ‘ Shorter Oxford Dic- 
tionary ’ is 1822, which I suppose is the date 
of the adoption of the device as an instru- 
ment of prison discipline. It was claimed 
that the use of the treadmill improved the 
health of the prisoners. I should like to 
know (a) whether it was first invented for 
prison use, and with some view to the pri- 
soners’ good; (b) whether (it would doubtless 
under a name of happier association) it 
has ever been used as a gymnastic apparatus. 


O. N. H. 


KiNG ALFRED IN THE . DANISH 

CAMP.—Many of your readers will 
know the story of King Alfred, having dis- 
guised himself as a musician, visiting the 
headquarters of the Danes and thus learning 
their plans for attacking him. Is there any 
truth in this story, and if so what are the 
authorities for it? If not true, what is the 
evidence against it? It does not sound prob- 
able, involving far too great a national risk, 
though one does not doubt Alfred’s courage 
to do it. 

A. S. EB, AcKERMANN. 


Ne GEORGE ARTHUR, 1st BART., 1784- 
1854. — I am informed, on credible 
authority, that a monograph on Sir George 
Arthur (1754-1854) was published some sixty 
years ago. I shall be grateful for any inform- 
ation as to where a copy can be seen. 


CHartes R. SANDERSON. 
Public Libraries, Toronto, Canada. 
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“WAGES ” AND ‘“ SALARY.’—In a 

factory, so I understand, the men who 
matter most, the craftsmen, the producers, 
earn wages, whereas the less important per- 
sons, the non-producers, clerks and the like 
(called, for no apparent reason, “‘the staff ’’), 
are in receipt of salaries. From about what 
time did this distinction begin ? 

And what was, approximately, the period 
during which those in place and power were 
quite content to have their dues called wages ? 
To take an instance at random: like any 
household servant, William, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Steward of the Household of 
Queen Anne, in charge of the officers and 
servants below stairs, is shown as entitled, 
per annum, to ‘‘ Wages, 1001. ; Board-Wages, 
13601.’’ On the other hand, at the very same 
time, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Groom 
of the Stole, one of the servants in ordinary 
above-stairs, drew ‘Salary 10001, per 
annum.” Freperic Connerr WHITE. 

Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


" MARGUERITE *»: “ PAQUERETTE,”’ 

—What is the distinction between these 
two? Dictionaries give ‘daisy ’’ for both. 
Am I right in thinking ‘‘ marguerite ’’ is the 
summer flower we also call by that name, and 
‘* paquerette ’’ the little early daisy of our 
lawns. The Oxford French Dictionary puts 
“ Easter daisy’ for ‘‘ paquerette.” I have 
never come across that name for the flower. 
Is it in use anywhere? It is, of course, a 
rendering of ‘‘ paquerette.’’ 

Mary Brown. 


INDU DANCES.—What are the native 
names of the dances known to Europeans 
respectively as the ‘“‘ Cobra Dance’”’ and the 
‘““ Peacock Dance,’? and what are their par- 
ticular movements ? 


Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


“ PEGIS ” IN THE NAMES OF TOWNS. 

—How many towns in Great Britain 
boast the addition of ‘‘ Regis ’’ to their name 
as commonly used? For what reason was it 
in each case bestowed? Does it mostly, like 
the addition ‘‘ King’s,’’ merely indicate that 
the place was once Crown property ? 

FR. 


” BEAR WITH A SORE HEAD.’’—We 
all know this proverbial phrase, but 
I have not found what, taken literally, it 
refers to. Is there some fable in which the 
discommoded bear appears? 
IGNORAMUS. 





Replies. 





MACAULAY AS POET. 


(clxxvii. 99). 
N December, 1842, ‘‘ Christopher North” 
printed a long and laudatory review of the 
‘Lays.’ He notes the Homeric character of 
the ‘Battle of Lake Regillus,’ which is 
indeed manifest to every reader; it stirs my 
blood. War is a poet’s subject, he says, 
because there is grandeur in war. But he is 
disposed to class ‘The Prophecy of Capys’ 
as the loftiest Lay of the Four. Sir Henry 
Taylor liked ‘Regillus’ best, because the 
passion of war, the torva voluptas, is crossed 
and exalted by other appeals to the imagina- 
tion. Swinburne used to spout the ‘ Lays’ 
when riding. The Times Literary Supple- 
ment holds that Mrs. Browning recognised 
their true quality when she said that Macau- 
lay ‘‘ has a noble, clear, metallic note in his 
soul, and makes us ready by it for battle.” 
“Popular, not vulgar or gross; coin for 
general circulation, not base coin,’’ is Prof. 
Saintsbury’s verdict. W. P. Ker noted the 
piquant fact that three of the greatest 
admirers of Matthew Arnold’s poetry were 
also the strongest advocates of the ‘ Lays,’ 
A. E, Housman being one of them. ‘‘ Admir- 
able specimens of ruined rhetoric; nothing 
like it since Scott ’’; so said Leslie Stephen 
with his usual insight. Prof. Jebb says the 
best parts have the excellence of Kipling’s 
‘ Recessional ’—rhetoric touched by a great 
national issue; and to Prof A. Platt ‘‘ they 
come perhaps nearest to Homer’s fiery energy 
and warlike spirit in English verse.” 
As to Arnold’s notorious criticism of the 
lines 
To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late— 
What else was Horatius to say? 
might say a fine thing with his 
Sooner or later must we come 
To Nature’s dark retiring-room, 
but the Captain of the Gate must not speak 
such language. How much Ovil’s Serius 
aut citius sedem properamus ad unam, and 
Propertius’ Longius aut propius mors sua 
quemque manet are dignified to us by the 
Latin might be hard to say. 


Flatman 


HIBERNICUS. 


Your correspondent who asks for appre- 
ciative references to Macaulay as { 
poet in contemporary writings will fin 
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one such reference from the pen of 
Hilaire Belloc, in the symposium ‘The 
English Genius,’ p. 23 (Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode, 1938). Writing of English 
verse Mr. Belloc says, ‘‘ A man must have 
but a poor critical judgment who does not 
admire Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
Possibly there are appreciative references to 
Macaulay’s poetry in other of Mr. Belloc’s 
writings, though at the moment I cannot 
recall any. 
Freperick T, Woop. 
Sheffield. 


“VALE OF TEARS” (clxxvii. 97).— 

W. H. J. must go much further back for 
the early examples of the use of this striking 
phrase. It first appears in the Hebrew text 
of Psalm Ixxxiv. 6—Bhemeq Habaka—mean- 
ing ‘‘ Into the Vale of the Weeping.’’ This 
Psalm is one of the Psalms of the Sons of 
Korah, the hereditary Levitical singers in 
the Temple at Jerusalem; and it is included 
in the Third Book of Psalms, and therefore 
must probably be dated not later than the 
eighth century B.c. 

The Septuagint translators in the third 
century B.c. rendered it in Greek is Tijv 
roAdda tov KAavOuevos which is an exactly 
literal translation from the Hebrew. 

The Vulgate, which as far as the Psalter 
is concerned, is Jerome’s earlier translation 
from the Septuagint, dating about 370, and 
not his later translation direct from the 
Hebrew, has ‘‘ In valle lacrymarum.”’ 

The Vulgate Psalter is directly represented 
in English by the Prayer Book Psalter, taken 
from the Great Bible of 1540, and the phrase 
there is ‘Through the Vale of Misery.” 
The Authorised Version of 1611 has 
“Through the Valley of Baca.’”” This hark- 
ing back to the Hebrew may have been the 
work of King James himself, whose Hebrew 
was very likely better than his English. 

The Revised Version of 1889 has ‘‘ Through 
the Valley of Weeping.” 

There have been many metrical versions in 
English of Psalm lxxxiv. which those who 
are interested in the phrase can consult. It 
will be sufficient here to note two. Tate and 
Brady’s version has ‘‘ Through Baca’s thirsty 
vale.” H. F. Lyte’s widely used rendering 
of the Psalm (Hymn 240 in Hymns Ancient 
and Modern), has ‘“‘ In this Vale of Woe.”’ 

If exactitude is looked for, the first writer 
of the phrase must be held to be S. Jerome. 

W. E. Varan. 

Barton-on-Humber. 





Is not this from the Salve Regina? 
Ad te clamamus, exsules filii Hevae, 
Ad te suspiramus, gementes and flentes 
In hac lacrimarum valle. 

I believe, though it has been attributed to 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the authorship of 
the Salve Regina is not known. However, 
it must go back to the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century. 

PEREGRINUS. 


This expression is at least as early as 
Hermannus Contractus (1054) and was dis- 
cussed at some length in 1296 by Bishop 
Durandus of Mende in his Rationale. A 
long account of the whole controversy will 
be found in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymno- 
logy ’ under the heading Salve Regina, in 
which hymn, apparently, the phrase first 
occurs, 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“MHE PANSY FREAKED WITH JET” 

(clxxvii. 98).—Regarding C. E. H.’s 
query, the ‘‘ Pansie freakt with Jeat’’ and 
the ‘‘ glowing violet,’’ from ‘ Lycidas,’ were 
chosen by Coleridge to illustrate the distinc- 
tion between fancy and imagination. Fancy, 
of course, is the inferior quality. 

Milton has compared a higher with a lower 
poetical value. The lovely soft, dark texture 
of a pansy is more beautiful than the surface 
of jet, whether dull, coal-black as in its 
natural state, or shiny hard polished. Again, 
poetry cannot subsist without light; without 
the suggestion of irradiance, such as is 
apparent—both seen and felt—in every 
flower-colour. 

Also, it might at first appear that Milton 
had blundered in using a mere unqualified 
“paint”? in his “ blu-hair’d deities’? in 
‘Comus’; but the suggestion of irradiance 
is provided in “‘ deities.’’ The noun poeti- 
cally qualifies the adjective. 

KE. Hi. Y¥. 


Over fifty varieties of the viola or pansy 
family are intimately described, and mostly 
illustrated, by John Parkinson, in his great 
folio, of over 1,700 pages, called ‘ Theatrum 
Botanicum . . . 1640.’ 

The source of the name pansy is the French 
pensée (or thought) which explains why 
Shakespeare causes Ophelia to exclaim 
‘pansies for thoughts ” (‘ Hamlet,’ IV, 5). 

As Parkinson was contemporary with 
Milton, his exhaustive ‘ Botanical Theatre ’ 
displays all that was known of this plant 
species at the time. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 
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HE ORIGIN OF ‘‘ JOHN COMPANY” 
(clxxvii. 93).—While the suggestion 
advanced by Srk Witx1am Foster in his 
interesting article on the above subject is in- 
genious and possibly correct, it would also 
seem probable that the main object in giving 
a personal name to the Hon. East India 
Company was based on the desire to make the 
word ‘‘ company’’ more comprehensible to 
the natives of India of those days, lacking, 
as they did, all knowledge and experience of 
European institutions. In this connection the 
following extract from Thomas Twining’s 
‘Travels in India a hundred years ago’ 
(1793-1805), p. 226, is to the point. In the 
course of his description of his interview in 
December 1794 with Shah Sahib, the then 
Governor of Delhi, he says, 


He had no notion of the East India Company, 


and I felt it would be difficult to convey an 
accurate one; the Court of Proprietors, Direc- 
tors, etc., being always quite incomprehensible 
to the natives of India, accustomed to consider 
the throne «'ne as the seat of political power. 


H. E. Rupxrn, 
Major. 


ADJECTIVES: NOUNS AND Y (elxxvii. 

98).—In the following list from Milton’s 
poems I have included the common ones, in 
order to show the proportion of rarities. 
Many words now common, e.g., hearty, 
needy, rainy, silky, thrifty, trusty, do not 
occur. Aery (freq.), arrowy (1), bloody (6), 
bloomy (1), boggy (1), bosky (1), bossy (1), 
bushy (2), cloudy (fr.), coaly (1), corny (1), 
dewy (6), easy (fr.), finny (1), fleecy (5), 
flowery (fr.), gaudy (3), glassy (3), gloomy 
(1), glossy (1), gory (1), grassy (fr.), gummy 
(1), hilly (1), horny (1), lusty (2), massy 
(fr.), mazy (2), mighty (fr.), milky (3), 
misty (2), mossy (5), murky (1), musky (1), 
oary (1), oozy (2), palmy (1), pearly (2), 
plumy (1), rosy (fr.), sandy (2), scaly (6), 
sedgy (1), shadowy and shady (fr.), showery 
(1), shrubby (1), sleepy (1), slimy (1), smoky 
(1), smutty (1), snaky (6), snowy (5), sooty 
(2), speedy (5), spicy (5), spotty (1), stony 
(6), stormy (3), windy (2), wintery (1), 
woody (6), wormy (1), worthy (fr.). 

Of Chapman’s efforts in this way I have no 
complete list, but the following are found: 
Arrowy (containing arrows), beamy, cavy, 
flamy, foody, gleby, gulfy (full of eddies), 
herby, knotty (serried, of ranks), leavy, 
nervy (sinewy), orby, oxy, planky, shady 
(protective), spiny (dry), wavy, yieldy 
(fertile), 








——$——_. 


Wordsworth has branchy, foamy and 
plumy, and probably many more. 

In Keats I have noticed the following: 
Leafy, lawny, spherey, dusky, bowery (first 
in Pope!), sluicy, mealy, pebbly, glossy, 
plashy, oozy, feathery—among others, 


G. G. L. 


CADEMICAL HOODS (clxxvi. 439; 
elxxvii. 31, 50, 86).—Sir Srepuey 
GASELEE says that by an understanding with 
the Royal College of Physicians and Sur. 
geons the Archbishop does not confer degrees 
of Medicine and Surgery. He is surely mis. 
taken as a few years ago Sir Herbert Barker 
had a degree of medicine conferred on him 
by the Archbishop. 

The Archbishop does confer degrees of 
Letters, as he conferred a D.Litt, on the 
Secretary of the Central Committee for the 
care of Churches in 1938. 

ARTHUR Hopkins. 

Edenham. 


HE LEGEND OF THE SUNFLOWER 
(clxxvii. 99).—Is IGNoramus not mis. 
taken over the Helianthus or Sunflower’s 
position at sunset? When the stalk of any 
plant is sufficiently supple, or elastic, most 
flowers will turn sunwards all day, in order 
to gain the utmost light and warmth. During 
the great war I planted a quantity of Russian 
sunflower seed around a big camp of German 
prisoners, just to relieve the drab surround- 
ings, and was amused to note how the bulk 
of their giant heads faced the sun all day 
with miltary precision. The same thing hap- 
on with the Japanese sunflower, save in a 
ew cases, where the stems are too stiff to 
permit the turning. 

The legend is found in Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
phoses’ Bk. iv. Fable 3. Clytie, a water- 
nymph, fell in love with Apollo, who at first 
responded, and then neglected her for 
another. So Clytie died and became a sun- 
flower which turns towards the sun. in its 
daily course. Thomas Hood wrote :— 

I will not have the mad Clytie 
Whose head is turned by the sun— 
The ‘‘ Turnsole”’ is the Heliotropium. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


A query in ‘N & Q.’ 5 8S. vii. 348 drew 
several replies, mostly denying the truth of 
the legend ; but one observer wrote ‘‘ at noon 
every plant was stiffly upright, but towards 
sunset each one showed a very marked curve 
or bend to the west of its head and upper 
leaves. In an hour or so, when quite dark, 
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I found that every one had turned its head 
_,. to the east.” So they were found next 
morning, ‘‘ but by noon they were as upright 
as lamp-posts. These manoeuvres weré per- 
formed daily, whatever the weather, till the 
yellow flowers began to develop, when they 
ceased entirely.’ Another writer finds the 
origin of the legend in Ovid’s tale of Clytie, 
transformed to a flower, and still ever gazing 
on Phoebus; but he asks ‘‘ What flower? ”’ 
For the golden flower of Peru had not yet 
arrived, and the beautiful bust of ‘‘ Clytie”’ 
must ‘‘ surely be misnamed.’’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


KONRAD VON EINBECK (clxxvii. 83).— 
Konrad von Einbeck lived at a time when 
Gothic Art had attained to the fulness of its 
efflorescence, and the star that heralded the 
sun of the Rennaissance was visible. A well- 
known stone-mason in Halle, he, as magister 
lapicidarum, laid the foundation-stone in 
1382 of a church dedicated to St. Maurice, 
and later on superintended the external 
decoration of the eastern part of the building. 
Within the church there are pieces of sculp- 
ture of a certain interest—a statue of St. 
Maurice, wearing the dress of his time and 
undoubtedly the work of the sculptor, for 
there is an inscription in which there occurs 
the name ‘‘ Conradus de Einbecke.’’ In the 
porch there is also a signed relief, represent- 
ing the Adoration of the Kings, and his other 
works are a Mater dolorosa, a colossal Ecce 
homo, and a Christ at the column of the 
Flagellation. The bust of Konrad, mentioned 
by your correspondent, may have been his 
work, but it has been maintained that it is 
due to another artist. An ancient document 
says that the sculptor died in April but does 
not give the year. His work, often purely 
Gothic, is sometimes characterized by a 
strong individuality and remarkable realism, 
based on careful observation of nature and 
it is for this reason that he has been included 
among the initiators of the Renaissance 


movement, T Percy ARMSTRONG. 
(HE OWL LECTERN (clxxvii. 98)—A 


lectern in the shape of an owl was given 
to Ashburton Church by Bishop Oldham 
(1504-1519), whose symbol was an owl. In 
I777 it was sold, together with a fine carved 
oak pulpit, to the church of Bigbury for 11 
guineas. The inhabitants of Bigbury not 
liking the owl had the head sawn off and 
replaced by that of an eagle. 

P. J. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 











UERIES FROM A _ DEVONSHIRE 
YEOMAN’S HOUSEHOLD DIARY 
(clxxvii, 80, 120).—The following interpreta- 
tions are hazarded for what they are worth 
without the contexts being known. No, 4, 
however, may be taken as correct. 

2. Journey. ‘A length of 40 yards of 
Peat, by two turfs wide.”’ (‘ English Dialect 

ict.’, Journey, 3; Devon). This relates to 
peat-cutting, and a ‘“‘day’s ploughing”’ 
would comprise a considerable number of 
such ‘‘ journeys.”’ 

3. Padgers. Perhaps for “ podgers,’”’ large 
pewter or earthenware dishes or vessels. 

4. Whord, i.e., ‘‘hoard.’’ Hoard-apples 
or ‘‘ keeping-apples’’ are those stored for 
future use. Broadly speaking, they are the 
dessert fruit as distinguished from the cider- 
apples, which are used as soon as gathered. 

5. Aneller. Possibly for ‘‘ an eller,’’ an 
elder-tree, if the recipe originated further 
North. 

6. Sanning. If not for “ sainfoin’’ as sug- 
gested, possibly for ‘‘sanging,” gleaning. 
“ Sainfoin’’ would be a bran-new word 
in England at the period specified. (Not 
fanning, winnowing?). W. W. Gu. 


OMEN AS CHURCH - BUILDERS 
(clxxvii. 78).—The legend of the two 
sisters might have had some foundation in 
fact in the case of the church at Flect, Lin- 
colnshire, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 
In ‘ Memorials of Old Lincolnshire,’ edited 
by E. M, Sympson, on p. 108 I notice that 
the church took its origin from the laity, 
either from a family named Multon or from 
two others named Fitzwalter and Harington, 
who shared the Multon property between 
them by marrying the two co-heiresses. 


W. W. Gut. 


“ WLITTING-FEAST” (clxxvii. 67).— 

This expression (ante, p. 23), was taken 
from the borrowed MS. of an unpublished 
novel written some years ago, in which a 
flitting-feast is mentioned. I have com- 
municated with the writer, who, if and when 
definite particulars of an actual flitting- 
feast can be ascertained, will reply here to 
L.L. I may be able to furnish something of 
the kind myself later. The custom is not 
wholly forgotten; the difficulty is to hear of 
a definite date and place, 

W. W. Git. 


MITATIONS OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY’ 
(clxxvii. 98).—If memory fulfils duty, 
one imitation (or maybe more) occurs in the 
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‘Collection of Parodies’ edited by Walter 
Hamilton, 1884-89, in six volumes, 4to, 


Wm. JaGGarpD. 


ADMIRAL BROWN (fl. c. 1790) (clxxvii. 
47, 86).—William Brown, born at Fox- 
ford, Co. Mayo, 22 June, 1777, and died at 
Barracas, near Buenos Ayres, May 3, 1587, 
Admiral in the service of the Argentine 
Republic, was the subject of a query in 12 S. 
vii., 249, with a reply at p. 355 in the same 
volume. 
His portrait appears on the 20 pesos stamp 
issued in 1891 by the Argentine Republic. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


IANALS OF GREAT BRITAIN (clxxvii. 
99).—The Sankey Brook Navigation is 
stated to be the first canal executed in Great 
Britain. The first Act of Parliament 
respecting this navigation was obtained in 
1755 (8 George II, Cap 8; Royal Assent 20 
March, 1755), and is entitled: 

An Act for making navigable the River or 
Brook called Sankey Brook, and three several 
branches thereof from the River Mersey below 
Sankey Bridges up to Boardman’s Stone Bridge 
on the South Branch, to Gerrard’s Bridge on 
the Middle Branch, and to Penny Bridge on the 
North Branch, all in the County of Lancaster, 

The Fossdike Navigation Canal which com- 
mences in the River Trent is supposed to 
have been executed by the Romans for the 
purpose of conveying corn produced in the 
rich provinces of Lincolnshire and North- 
ampton, direct to the favourite station of 
Eboracum (York), by means of a canal rather 
than trust to the uncertain circuitous naviga- 


tion seaward, Peter GRIFFITHS. 


EANING OF INDIAN WORDS: 
KHANSARMA (clxxvii. 11, 70, 85, 104, 
122).—The meaning of this Indian word 
according to a correspondent at ante p. 85 
is a steward. This may be the case in some 
parts of India, though in the Himalayas I 
have always regarded it as meaning a cook 
or chef, and a student of the Urdu language 
in Bombay informs me that it is supposed 
to have been derived from the French word 
consommé (soup) which would appear to give 
support to the latter definition. If so it seems 
to me that it is a very bad corruption with 
regard to the spelling, although the two 
words Khansarma and consommé are pro- 
nounced very much alike. The name khan 
applies to a native ruler or chieftain, and is 
of Persian origin. What is the origin of 
sarma, the second syllable, presuming the 








— 


supposed derivation of this word from con 
sommé be incorrect? In Sikkim the name of 
a steward or caretaker of a dak bungalow js 
chowkedar ; I do not know to what langu 
it belongs, whether Hindustani, Nepalese o 
Tibetan. I should be glad of some further 
enlightenment on this enigma. 


Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


HE “ DISMAL SWAMP”’: MARYLAND 
OR VIRGINIA? (clxxvii. 99).—This 
region lies adjacent to the town of ‘‘ Suffolk,” 
in Virginia, U.S.A., a few miles from the 
mouth of the great Chesapeake Bay, which 
leads up to the city of Baltimore. 
There is also a ‘‘ Dismal Creek,”’ situated 
in Burke County, Queensland, Australia. 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


The “ Dismal Swamp” is a large coast 
marsh lying in the south-east of Virginia 
and the north-east of North Carolina. It is 
heavily timbered, mainly with cypress, 
beneath which are dense cane brakes. A few 
years ago it was said to be gradually contract. 
ing and being brought under cultivation. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


[JNDERCLOTHING (clxxvi. 246, 284, 321, 
376; clxxvii. 14, 103).—Can the “ auth- 

ority ’’ be given for the statement in para. 1 
of reply on p. 103. 

What newspapers are referred to in para. 
2? 
What is the source of the account of the 
happenings of 2 June, 1715, as referred to in 
paras, 3 and 4? J. H. Lesur, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 


‘“ WXCELSIOR ” (clxxvi. 408; clxxvii. 16, 

49).—When I was a boy (c. 1885) “ Ex- 
celsior’? was a very common name for all 
kinds of fabrics, materials, and small arti- 
cles, e.g., twill, linoleum, pencils, writing 
pads, braces, umbrella frames, etc. I always 
supposed that the word was used as equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ super-excellent.’’ A few years later 
it was ousted by the letters ‘‘ XL.” 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HRASE: “SEE NAPLES AND. DIE” 
(clxxvii. 67).—When I was living in Italy 
ten years ago I asked an Italian friend the 
meaning of the phrase as we approached Naples 
from the sea from Sardinia one beautiful uly 
evening. He said that he helieved that it came 
from the fifteenth century, when most 
strangers who went to Naples got the plague 
and if it were during the hot weather they 

hardly ever recovered. 

ARTHUR HopgINS. 
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Hertfordshire County Records: Calendar to 
the Sessions Books and other Sessions 
Records, Vol. 1X. 1799 to 1833. (Hertford : 
published by Elton Longmore, Clerk of the 
Peace Office). 


WE received with pleasure the new volume 
of this valuable and well-edited Calen- 
dar. The years from 1799 to 1833 were 
eentful in the political sphere; records of 
Quarter Sessions reflect, however, but little 
of the excitements of public history. They 
have, indeed, a good deal to do with the 
Militia, but chiefly in the matters of main- 
taining the families of militiamen, of con- 
trolling the undesired flow from the Militia 
into the Regular Army, and of enforcing the 
various Acts for the assessment of parishes 
and the enlisting of men brought forth by the 
troublous times. 

The purely local work of the Justices is 
considerably more interesting. A great sub- 
ject is the construction and the care of 
bridges with the discussions as to whether 
they are or not county bridges, and, if they 
are on the county border, which county is 
liable for their upkeep. From time to time 
serious representation concerning the dan- 
gerous state of a bridge reveals sad negligence 
on the part of those responsible as in the 
petition (1833) of the inhabitants of Hemel 
Hempstead, who complained that a certain 
bridge over the river Gade on Box Moor had 


long been regarded as forming a most dan- 
gerous spot for Carriages passing that way, 
inasmuch as the Road is there very narrow 
and on one side turns off abruptly from the 
Bridge almost at a right angle, and all view 
of approaching Carriages being excluded on 
either side of that turning by the Buildings of 
the Mill, several serious accidents have hap- 
| from the collision of Carriages of 
ferent descriptions in turning the corner. 


The bridge was also itself out of repair, 
and again, traffic along the road had “‘ of late 
greatly increased.’’ The situation has a 
familiar look. Hemel Hempstead was here cer- 
tainly justified in complaint; and it had yet 
another grievance, in the two dangerous fords, 
Langdale Ford and Nattocks Ford, where was 
no bridge at all, and the sudden rising of the 
waters many times put people to great in- 
convenience, exposed them even to danger. 

The Justices were often busy also over the 
question of the diversion of roads and foot- 





paths, These entries, with their recitation of 
the course to be given up and the course to 
be taken; the names of fields and the names 
of owners, should be something of a happy 
hunting-ground alike for the student of place- 
names, the local historian and the topo- 
grapher. In 1827 Samuel Adams, a yeoman 
of Ware, was indicted for ploughing up 270 
yards of the public highway over Brick-kiln 
Common, and also a public footpath there— 
an offence so grave that the case was removed 
by certiorari. 

A great deal of the human interest of the 
Calendar is inevitably centred in the gaol 
and bridewell. According to many of the 
annual reports the prisoners were of an un- 
commonly ‘‘ quiet and orderly ’’ behaviour. 
They also remained for the most part in sur- 
prisingly good health. Occasionally need for 
reconstruction reveals conditions anything but 
satisfactory ; one would be glad, for instance, 
to know that the report upon the bridewell 
at Great Berkhampsted in 1826 received 
prompt and effective attention from the 
magistrates. 

The crimes and misdemeanours which filled 
the gaol and the bridewell are, on the whole, 
of the usual kind. The one well-known case 
is that of the murderer Thurtell. His gaoler 
at Hertford gaol was allowed £67 11s. 9d. 
for the restrictions ordered to be observed and 
the extra watchmen employed for the more 
secure detention of Thurtell and his com- 
panions, and also for the damage done to 
his cartshed, pigstye and henhouse opposite 
the gaol at the time of Thurtell’s execution. 
Further it had to be decided whether the 
County or the Liberty of St. Alban’s was 
liable for the expenses of the prosecution of 
the murderer. The matter was referred to the 
Attorney General and two barristers, Mr. 
Adam and Mr. Gasalee. The murder had 
taken place in the Liberty of St. Alban’s, but 
Thurtell had been committed by a County 
Magistrate to take his trial at the Hertford 
Assizes. Mr. Adam and Mr. Gasalee were 
both of the opinion that the Liberty ought 
to pay; the Attorney General’s opinion was 
not given. 

We noticed a few curious cases and mention 
one or two. In 1818 four men were indicted 
for a conspiracy to break a windmill by 
‘* pulling the said Mill back under the brake 
and turning the said Mill Sail winded.’”” A 
group of Hitchin men were sentenced to one 
week in gaol and to be bound over for a year 
‘* for throwing, casting and firing Squibs and 
other Fire Works,” for ‘‘ making a noise and 
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discharging and shooting off divers Guns and 
Pistols,’ and for ‘‘ making a Great Fire ’’ in 
the market place—all on the Fifth of Novem- 
ber; at which it seems extraordinary that 
offence should have been taken. Robert 
Ruskin, junior, was fined 5s. for rescuing his 
own gelding which had been found trespass- 
ing and was being led off to the parish pound. 
In 1868 an order was made that ‘‘ the person 
in the Bridewell who will not speak and tell 
his Name, but who appears to be a Jew, be 
removed to and left at Duke’s place.”” A 
carter was fined 2s, 6d. for allowing sticks of 
timber to trail under a “‘ timber gig’; and 
about the same time a labourer of Bishop’s 
Stortford was fined the large sum of £1 “ for 
wilfully shooting a ‘House Dove or Pid- 
geon.’ ”’ 

A number of licences both to men and to 
women for the keeping of private asylums 
will be observed. There is evidence of some 
care being taken in regard to the medical 
attendants to be in charge in such places, and 
in regard to those who stood surety for the 
keeper. Moreover, there was a proposal to 
establish a Hertfordshire County Asylum, 
for which Lord Salisbury offered Hertford 
Castle; the majority of the Court, however, 
were against accepting this, being of the un- 
explained opinion ‘‘ that a Lunatic Asylum 
is not expedient for this County.” 

Increase of population and some extension 
of the responsibilities of Quarter Sessions 
very materially increased the bulk of the 
records for the period here dealt with, which 
is by about ten years shorter than the average 
period covered by earlier volumes. Even so, 
and in spite of some compression, this 
volume is slightly larger than volumes have 
been hitherto. The Calendar is preceded by 
an excellent Preface, which, while it puts 
the reader in possession of an outline of all 
the main topics to be dealt with in the 
Calendar, rather whets than blunts his appe- 
tite for the actual record. There are ten 
Appendixes, including a collection of miscel- 
laneous documents relating to roads and foot- 
paths from 1799 to 1830—actually one of the 
most important and valuable parts of the 
whole volume. 

We should rather like to know how a 
family of Hertfordshire labourers can have 
come to bear the surname of Pamphilon. We 
noticed a woman’s Christian name we do not 
recollect seeing before—Marilla. 


Osituary: FLORENCE WINIFRED 
BLOXHAM. ef 
A notice on the front page of The Time 
recording the death on May 21, 1939, of 
Florence Winifred Say Bloxham, of @ 
bridge, conveyed, it is feared to an all tp 
small circle of friends, the passing of a real 
great genealogist and, concurrently, th 
delivery of a staggering blow to one of th 
largest biographical works ever undertake 
in this country. Miss Bloxham, daughter@ 
a well-known Birmingham solicitor, lives 
before the War in Germany, where, after; 
short period of scholastic work, she had } 
come a highly successful Lecturer in English 
Literature at Heidelberg. Having to retur 
to England in 1914, she at once undertook 
relief work for the Belgian refugees, receiving 
for these services the order of “ La Rei 
Elizabeth.’’ Then followed her first int 
duction to Dr. J. A. Venn’s Alumni Canta 
brigienses: here she first acted as a depul 
for helpers on War service, an appointment 
quickly to be succeeded by that of principa 
Assistant to the Editor—a post she held with 
extraordinary success for the next twenty 
four years. Her accurate and pains 
labours became known to a host of | 
historians, genealogists and research-worken 
many of whom received from her much 
ance and encouragement. It is, indeed, no 
exaggeration to say that she lived for @ 
Alumni, devoting her time and energies # 
the preparation of its second Part (172 
1900), almost the whole of Volume I of whieh 
she survived to see in proof. No skein of 
pedigrees tangled by conflicting authorities, 
could deter her from unravelment, and i 
consequence she made innumerable fresh 
identifications and was able to correct even 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ as well as to recover for 
bridge alumni hitherto claimed e I 
Future readers will be able to judge of 
work by the minutiae as well as by the 
of this enterprise; her present-day friends 
Cambridge and elsewhere will look upon te 
six Volumes to be published during the 
few years by the University Press as a fi 
testimony to labours which were 0 
mainly anonymous. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 104, col. 1, line 18, for “ Pare 
Record Office ” read Parochial Chureh 
And at ante p. 123, col. 2, reply on ‘ a, 
for “Jane Austin” read Jane Austen. be 
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